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American Investments in the Far East 
The prewar and postwar record of Asia's small share in American capital 
abroad suggests some of the problems ahead for underdeveloped countries. 
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PROFLE IN AN UNDERDEVELOFED country are to have 
more goods and live better.” said a recent report 
by the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, “the country must produce more——more food and 
more industrial products. That means that production 
in the country must grow faster than population grows 
Extensive, detailed and coordinated plans for 
econom development and large amounts of capital 
are needed to produce this rate of growth in urban 
industry and employment 
What are the chances that enough capital will be 
available for economic development in the Far East? 
The amount of internal capital is limited by low pro- 
duction, low per capita income, and low rate of sav- 
ing out of that income’ Although most Far Eastern 
countries have begun to develop financial institutions to 
mert the needs of agriculture and industry, these in- 
stitutions are not yet able to finance all the necessary 
productive facilities in these fields. Considerable foreign 
balances accumulated by sore Asian countries during 
the war are now being largely exhausted. Most countries 
therefore look to new investments by foreigners to 
finance their development plans 
The ability to obtain foreign investment funds de- 
pends to a large extent on the ability to prove that ef- 
fective use will be made of the investments received 
Far Eastern countries usually hawe few well-trained ad- 


Dr Miller has been ‘eaunged in cconsmic sesrarch on the Par 
East for a number of years She was an economic analyst and 
financial adviser with UNRRA during 1944-46 


| Report on International Investment and Financial Pacis 
ties, Council of FAO, June 15-25, 1949 (Paris 

2 See Edwin P. Reubens, “Asia and Truman's Fourth 
Point,” Fer Eastern Survey, March 23, 1949 


ministrative personnel, engineers, or scientists. Before 
such a country can carry through effective plans, tech- 
nicians must be trained, administrations modernized, 
and legislation adopted to secure the cooperation of all 
groups concerned in the program of development. These 
things take time, and to some extent they limit the 
capacity of Far Eastern countries to absorb new in- 
vestments unmediately. 

Nevertheless, according to an ECAFE survey pre- 
pared in 1948, a total of about $15.3 billion is needed 
to carry out current plans of various Far Eastern 
governments for reconstruction and development 
through 1953. More than half of thiv sum represents 
foreign exchange requirements.’ The accuracy of this 
figure may be questioned, but no one could question 
the fact that the underdeveloped countnes of Asia 
need substantial funds from abroad in order to attain 
an adequate rate of development. The United States, 


5S See Annex G to the “Report and Recommendation: of 
the Industrial Development Working Party,” Stedy on FPin- 
ancial Requirements for Reconstrechon and Development, 
UN Ex for Asa end the Far Ean 
(ECAFE,) Document Nowember 86, 1948. 
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with ite great capacity for investment abroad, is 
paturally looked to as the chief potential source 

The flow of American investments in Ada has been 
affected by the same factors that have inflenced invest- 
reents cleewhere. For this reason it is worth while to 
examine briefly the history of American investments 
abroad * 

The first World War changed the status of the United 
States from that of a net debtor to that of a net creditor 
Most of the world needed new capital, and American 
capital alone was available on a substantial scale. Publix 
flotations of foreign bends, particularly between 1925 
and 1990, reached unprecedented proportions. At the 
same tune American business embarked on forcign ex- 
pansion programs in which manufacturing, public 
utilities, and petroleurn enterprises were the chief 
participants 


Decline of Foreign Securities 

American underwriting of foreign securities began 
to decline in 1928 
collapse of international investment activities was the in- 
ability of borrowing countries to transfer dividends or 
profits into the currencies of the lending country (ic 
the United States). The debtor countries could have met 
their obligations by inc reasing their commodity exports 
by exporting gold, or by contracting fresh loans. The 
United States, however, failed to accept increased im- 


The most important reason for the 


ports from the debtor countries and was, therefore, 
largely responsible for the ensuing transfer difficulties 

The loose practices of some investment bankers of 
that period contributed to the breakdown of interna- 
tional lending They failed to check information fur- 
nished by officials and ignored bad debt 
records as well as political disturbances in the borrowing 


foreign 


countries’ Many borrowers were amilarly irresponsible 
the loans they reeeived were used, not in a manner 
to increase the productive capacities of their coun- 
tries, but to cower budget deficits. Defaults of interest 
As the 


depression deepened after 1929 the market for foreign 


and amortization payments became widespread 


securntices practically disappeared and a definite revent- 
ment toward foreren investment transactions de veloped 
in the United States. Portfolio investments fell into more 
disfavor with the American public than did direct 
investments,” sinee the latter permitted control by the 


4 The term “inwrstments” as used in this article refers 
to transfers of funds for the acquimtion of real amets or for 
the establishment of bona fide claims, ic obbeations w r 
pay the funds at agreed interest rates within specified periods 
Grants and aids not imposing euch obligations are not in 
cluded 

5 Direct investments are defined by the Department of 
Commerce as “all American investments in thow forcien cor 
poration: of eoterprises which are coatrolied by a peren or 
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investor ower the uses to which funds were put, and 
did not carry contractual service obligations payable in 
foreign curcencies.* Direct investments continued until 
they were dried up by a wave of currency restrictions 
and expropriation in many of the borrowing countries. 
As private international investments halted, the gov- 
ernment took the place of the disappointed American 
investor on an increasing scale. Among the fint and 
most important agencies was the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation (1932) and the Export-Import Bank 
(1934). The government's international lending activi- 
ties have expanded particularly since Pearl Harbor 
Counting. only thos: agreements carrying stipulated 


[provisions for repayrnent, the long-term loans, invest- 


ments, and credits extended to foreigners by the United 
States government during 1940-45 amounted to $1,627 
million.’ In the same period American entrepreneurial 
capital withdrew to the extent of $262 million. There 
were several reasons for this withdrawal: considera- 
tion for the safety of properties; the desire of foreign 
countries to control their own basic industries; and, 
in some instances, large profits permitted the repayment 
of indebtedness by forcign enterprises. On balance, 
American investors purchased $611 million worth of 
foreign securities in 1940-45." 

Since the end of the war, private foreign investments 
have increased rapidly, reaching an annual sum of 
about $650 million in 1947 and $800 million in 1448. 
They have, however, been concentrated in a limited 
number of fields and countries,” and have remained in- 
adequate to meet development needs abroad. 


Asia in the Investment Picture 


How does the Far East fit into America's interna- 
tional investment pattern? In general, Asian countries 
have in the past been unimportant as outlets for 
American capital, American investors were late-comers 


small group of persons (corporate or natural) domiciled in the 
United States, of in the management of which such person 


or group has an important vor Equity and other security 
investments in foreign-controlied corporations and in the 
issues of forrign governments are clamed as ‘portfolio’ in- 
vestments.” American Direct Investments in Foreign Cown- 
tres, 1936 (US Department of Commerce, 1938), pp. 2, 3 

6 Direct investments have several advantages for the debtor 
country likewise, during a depresmon the foreign-owned 
enterprise will have little or no net profit to remit and hence 
will not put « strain on overburdened exchanges. More- 
over, profits are payable in the local currency, and the owner 
rather than the borrower must stand the loss in the event of 
currency depreciation 

7 International Transactions of tha Unuted States During 
the War, 1940-45 (US Department of Commerce, 1948), 
pp. 93, 95 

8 lid, pp 97-98 

9 Point Four (Department of State Publication 3719, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Series 24, January 1950), p 57 
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to the Par Eastern scene, “and could rely on trade 
which was developed and promoted by the cartier in- 
vestments of other nations. A great part of the Amer- 
ican investrnent we now find in the Orient was devel- 
oped in connection with opportunities for import and 
export trade with the United States.”"* 

Total American investments in the Far East in 1936 
were estimated at about $800 millien''—-only five or 
six percent of total American investment abroad at 


Tams 
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a Unless otherwiee stated, the 1956 fiures are from Amer- 
Direct Investments in Countries, 1996 (US 
Department of Commerce), and the 1945 figures from 
of American-Owned Assets in Foreign Countries 
(US Treasury Department, 1947) 

Less than $50,000 

The Balance of International Payments of the Unuted 
States in 1938 (US Department of Commerce), p 9 

In 1935, it was cotumated at $24.9 million by Cleona Lewis, 
America's Stake in International Investments (The Bookings 
Institution, 1998), p 655 

. Philippine Trade Report (US Tanff Commumon), No 118, 
1937, pp 189-90 
Included in Indochina 

« When thing the US Tariff Commission's estimate for the 
Philippines, the totals are: direct, $426.5 million; port- 
folio, $167.4 million; total, $595.9 million 

10 Helmut G. Callis, Foreign Capital im Southeast Ana 

(Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942), p i! 

11 
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that time More recent information comes from an of- 
ficial census of foreign assets in May (In re- 
cent years the US Department of Commerce has clasi- 
fied American investments abroad, but the Far East 
net treated as a separate category and has disappeared 
ander the heading “all others”) At the time of the 
census of 1945, American amets in the Par East totaled 
anly $626 million, a mere four percent of all American 
asets abroad Table | combines the prewar picture in 
the Far East with the situation in 1943. 


Direct Investments Dominant 

Because Asian countries (notably those of southeast 
Asia) are nich in raw materials but poor in capital and 
trained personnel, direct investments are the largest 
single category of our stake in the Par East. These 
investments were valued in 1945 at $409 million or 


by representatives sent from the parent company in 
the United States and administered according to 


abroad, and ownership by Americans of the sock 
corporations Direct imvestments may also be classified 


domestic enterprises, The United States in the 

omy (US Deparument of Comanerce, 1943), pp. 101-102 
14 According to the census cited abowe, 78 

the cxurcutive officers of American subsidiaries in 


In the European area, in contrast, this 

pereent. The main reason for the high proportion of Amer- 
ican curcetives in the Orient is, of cours, the 
dustrialization in that area. It ie difficult to determine 


’ area. The enterprises concerned are usually managed 
nad 
, 35 68.8 Amencan principles of management and production 
33 nit 33 methods * Table II shows the value of American direct 
S| 10 os 4 investments in the Far East in 1943 by main categories. 
0.0 It appears that petroleum and manufacturing were 
03.5 largest groups, totaling $86 million and $65 mil- 
hon tively. 
47.0 11 1646 
American-owned portiolio investments in the Far 
[a ia fue East amounted as of May 1943 to $92 million, or about 
12 Consus of American-owned Anets om Foreign Countries 
(US Treasury Deparumera, 1947) 
f ‘ f 13 The most important forms of direct investment are the 
3.3 at 34 subsidiaries of American corporations centered in the United 
55) States, corporations organiaed for the purpose of operating 
cording to their purpose: (1) branch plants established to 
ert inside tariff walle and to take advantage of reduced : 
transportation cosets, (2) American enterprises organized to 
develop foreign natural resources and provide an ssseured 4 
source of raw material for the parent company; and (1) 
investments in public utilities and railroads motivated by the 
posubility of greater profits than can be obtained from 
t of 
panes were American citizens; in the rest of Ama, including 
the Near East, 8) percent of such officers were Americans 
effect of growing Asian nationaliem on the number of such 
executives during the wer years; but certain countries have 
made definite provisions limiting the number of ahen directors 
and curcutives 


15 percent of total American amets there The ex- 
penence of American investors in forrign securmies after 
199), particularly with cespeet w dollar bonds, was as 
umsatifactory in the Far East as chewhere. In 195! 
there were stl] outstanding large mvesunents in Japan- 
ew, Netherlands Indies, and Philippine bonds imsued 
in the United States before the depression. These in- 
vestments, valued at $664 million in 1979, had been 
reduced to $518 mullion bw 1955."* Stocks valued at $55 
milion represented ower half of the total American- 
owned portioho investments in 1945, while govern- 
ment and govermment-guaranteed obligations accounted 
for $38.2 million, the anall balance represented private 


corporate obliganons and muscellancous categornes 


American Investments in China 

Amerwan financial holdings in China between 1900 
and 1914 were insignificant. Even during the decade 
following the first World War they remained far be- 
low Brith Remer in 1951 
estimated Amerwan China at $197 
million, of which §155.1 million were in the form ol 
business investments and $41.7 rmulhon represented 
Chinese government obligations;’* he estimated total 
American foreign investments at that ume at $3,242.5 
millen. The American Mission to the Far East reck- 
oned foreign investments in China at the beginning of 
1935 at $200 mullton for the United States, $1,000 
millon for Great Britain, and $500 mullion for Japan.'' 

Since 1933, American financial aid to China has 
increasingly taken the form of government credits. In 
that year the Reconstruction Finance Corporation ex- 
tended a $50 million loan to China for the purchase 
af cotton and wheat in the United States."* The $25 
milhon loan granted in December 1958 by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank was limited to the purchase of United 


States products of a non-military nature and was to be 


investrnents. Professor 


investments 


repaid by the sale of tung oil from China in the United 


States 

Further credits trom the Export-Import Bank were 
authorized in $20 mullom in March, $25 mil- 
hon in September, and $50) million in November. The 


15 Cleona Lewis, American's State in laternational Invest 
meats (The Brookings Institution, Washington, 1958), p 655 
This reduction may be explained by the fact that the out 
standing balance of Nethertands Indies dollar bonds, msurd 
shertly after World War |, was retired in 1934 and the 
Japanese bonds had been extensively repurchased by Japan 

16 ©. Remer, Foreign Investments in Choma New York 
1993) p 

D 
National Planing 
p 5? 

18 The of International Payments of the 
US Department of Commerce, 1934), p 4! 


Fong, The Postwar of China 


Ameciation, Washington, D 


States 1999 


March loan was also for the purchase of non-military 
supplies, to be repaad by the sale in the US of Yunnan 
tin, the September loan was to cover China's purchase 
of supplies from the United States, repayable through 
the sale of tungsten. The November loan was divided 
into two parts, one-half granted by the Bank for the 
purchase of supplies, the other half by the US Stabiliza- 
tion Fund for monetary purposes.’* 

Since V-J Day the United States has granted $151 
million in loans to China, of which $83 million were 
extended by the Export-Import Bank and $68 million 
by other agencies of the United States governrnent. The 
largest single item im the Export-Import Bank loan 
was a cotton credit for $33 million granted two the 
Bank of China and guaranteed by the Chinese govern- 
ment for fmancing cotton shipments. The Export-Import 
Bank has granted five other credits to purchase ships, 
railway equipment, coal mining equipment, repair ma- 
terials, and auxiliary power plants. In April 1946 
the Bank earmarked $500 million until June 30, 1947 
for posible additional credits to Chinese government 
agencies and private enterprises on a project-by-pro- 
ject basis, But no loans were granted under this auth- 
orizatien and it was later canceled 

A credit of $58,900,000 was granted in the form of 
lend-lease pipe-line goods supplied after September 2, 
1945. The credit was to run for thirty years with in- 
terest at two and three-cighths percent. The US Mari- 
time Comumission has extended a shipping loan of 
$9,408,569 with interest at three and one-half percent.” 

With the emergence of the Chinese Communists as 
the strongest political power after two decades of civil 
war, the country has embarked on sweeping cconomuc 
changes. The further course of these changes and their 
influence on economi relations between China and 
Western countries are not yet apparent. Certainly, con- 
ditions under which Western business operated in the 
past are gone forever, “It is clear that China would 
lose a great deal if it banned all foreign business on 
its territory,” wrote The Economist on December 31, 
1949, “but it is just as clear that a Communist govern- 
ment would not flinch from making this sacrifice if it 
seemed desirable for political or ideological motives.” 


American Investments in the Philippines 
Amencan investinents in the Philippines in 
represented one percent of all American investments 


1935 


19 Fong, op «tt, p. 56 The largest wartime American 
loan to China was made in February 1942 and amounted to 
$500 million Being pobtical in purpose, it established no 
ordinary financial obligations and thus will not be treated 
here 

20 p il. A summary of foreign loans and grants 
to China up to the end of 1948 may be found in Céimes 
Pornga Debts (International Monetary Fund, March 1949 
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VALOR OF AMERICAN CONTROLLING ENTERPOIBES BY COUNTRY 450 TYPE OF 
as oF may 31, 1945 
(in million; of dollars) 


Source: 


4 Included in the totals b Les than $50,000 
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Convers of American Owned Assets in Foreign Countries (US Treasury Department, 1947), p 7! 


© The sum of these totals is $481.7 million, as compared with the total of the last column, which is $489.6 mullion The difference 
represents the total of items too small to be shown in the above table. 


abroad, and amounted to $200 million, according to a 
US Tanff Commission estimate which included the 
holdings of Americans domiciled in the Islands. Al- 
though important to the Philippine economy, Amer- 
ican investments are modest compared with those of 
other metropolitan powers in ather tropical areas of 
southeast Asia. The smallness of the sum has been at- 
tributed (1) to rimd restrictions of the land laws upon 


private and corporate land holdings, which have lim- 


ited large-scale agricultural development; (2) to the 
fact that Americans have been subject to double taxa- 
tion, (3) to anticipation of American withdrawal from 
the Islands; and (4) to ample opportunities for Amer- 
ican capital in the ocighboring areas such as Canada 


and Central Amenca.™ 


The Philippines, with approximately $164 million, 
ranked first among Asiatic countries in the total of 
American direct investrnents in 1935. These are said to 
have formed the backbone of the Philippine industrial 
structure, particularly in the fields of mining and 
utilities: Sugar centrals and plantations devoted prim- 
arily to the growing of coconuts, abaca, and rubber 
accounted for the balance.” 


An amendment to the Philippine constitution, pre- 
ceded by a provision of the Trade Act of 1946, gave 
United States citizens and capital equal nights with 
Filipinos in the development of natural resources until 
1974. Despite this so-called parity provision, the Philip- 
pine government has so far been unsuccessful in its bid 


21 Calis, op. pp 10-11 


22 For further material on this subject, wre Calls, of ov. 


pp. 13-17 
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for foreign private capital. Reasons given for this fail- 
ure include the relative attractiveness o° domestic in- 
vestments in the United States, the discouraging effect 
of American tax laws on investments abroad, and the 
uncertain political picture in the Philippines, Most for- 
eign investors now in the Philippines are firms which 
did business there before the war Under the terms of 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, the war 
damage claims of these investors may not be paid 
until the lost or damaged property is rebuilt or re- 
placed. Almost all the restored plants are larger than 
prewar" 

There is practically no information available about 
the size of new American direct investments in the 
Philippines since the war, except that in 1947 they 
amounted to $16.8 million, of which $3 million was 
listed under manufacturing, $3.5 million under dis- 
tribution, and the balance under miscellaneous." 


American Investments in Indonesia 


Before the war, Indonesia ranked third among Far 
Eastern countries in the total of American direct in- 
vestments. Petroleum production and refining and 
agriculture (rubber plantations) were the largest in- 
dustrial groups in the torial, Americans reportedly con- 
trolled 40 percent of the oil interests in Indonesia 


Wolsema, “Development Pleas the Philip 
pines,” Par Easters Survey, October 5, 1949, p. 237 

24 Postwar International Grants and Credits (UN Divison 
of Economic Stability and Development, March 1949) 


Type ef abroad 
Country Manufacturing Mining & Peirolewm Public Agrieeltere Trade Finence Mix 
tremsport 

Britash Malays 13 . 
Burma a a 
China 168 80 
Honghong 02 24 
India 99 204 13 
Indonema 46 340 
Japan 182 69 b 
Philippines 16.2 96 
Total Asia® 672 a4 867 
World totel 2,153.2 625.2 1.9926 

6s 


Standard Oil properties in the islands were valued at 
about $70 million in 1936," the official estimate of 
total American business investrnents in Indonesia | $69.7 
million) is tao comervative, and Mr. Callis’s estimate 
of $100 million wems morr realisuc.™ 

In 1935 the Dutch heid about 80 percent of all 
Netherlands East Indian bonds. The American share 
in 1935 atnounted to only three percent or $24.4 mul- 
lion, consisting of long-term corporation bonds " Kecent 
credits extended to Indonesia by the United States have 
included $100 million in surplus property credits and 
$15 million by the Commercial Credit Corporation. 

After extensive rehabilitation work, the Standard 
Vacuum Oi] Company has put into operation again its 
$100 million refinery in Palembang, Sumatra. Plans for 
expanding investments and increasing production were 
reported in the case of the California Texas Oil Com- 
pany, which before the war had engaged only in cx: 
ploratory work in Sumatra, and in the case of the 
large Goodyear factory in: Buitenzorg, which produces 
automobile, truck, and bicycle tires.” These are agns 
that American capital may expand its investments in 


Indoneua 


Malaya, Thailand, Indochina, and Burma 


The American capital stake in Malaya in 196 con- 
sisted of direct investments amounting to about $24 
million. These were mainly in rubber plantations, or- 
ganizations for buying and shipping rubber, tin munes, 
and the distribution of petroleum products. In 1945 
these investments were estimated at $27 million, mainly 
utilities and transportation. As in other 
southeast Asia, the 


is the leading nation in direct 


in public 


colonial areas of metropolitan 


power (Great Britain 
investments, 

Foreign capital in Thailand has been interested 
chiefly in developing the rich tin, timber, and rubber 
The task of linking Thailand with modern 


trade and industry has been undertaken by the British, 


reemircees 


who are the main investors in Thai enterprise and 
holders of 


investments there were estimated 


Thailand's foreign debt. In 1938, foreign 
at $124 million, of 
which the American share was so small! that it was not 
even mentioned in the official publications In 146 
Thailand received a $10 million surplus property credit 
from the United States 

As for Indochina, the amount of forcign capital 


other than French is less than three percent, as com- 


25 American Investments op 
ou. 

76 Calla, op at. p M 

Ibid, p 

28 Commerce Weebly, June 13, 1949, p 5 

79 Charles Wolf, Jr, The Iadonenan Story New York 
1948), pp 183.44 


pared with 30 percent other than Dutch in Indonesia 
and “) percent other than American in the Philippines. 
The US Department of Commerce estimated in 1956 
that assets of eight American companies operating in 
Indochina and Thailand amounted tw $3.3 million 
Heavy fluctuations of the franc and the Indochinese 
piastre, French tariff policy, fiscal restrictions, and 
restrictions on acquisition of land and mining nghts by 
other than French nationals are among the reasons for 
the high proportion of French investment 

Because Burma became a separate crown colony only 
im 19937, and because of the subsequent Japanese in- 
vasion, there are as yet no statistics available as to 
the role of foreign capital in Burma. Before the war, 
%® percent of foreign investments were British. Conces- 
sions for exploitation of the oil fields were granted only 
to British concerns. British corporations also predorn- 
inated in the production of mincrals.”* 


Japan's Participation 

Japan began to borrow in the United States during 
and after the Russo-Japanese War. These loans were 
replaced by later issues in 1924 and 1930. The bor- 


rowers included electric utility corporations and the 


municipalities of Tokyo and Yokohama. In 1935 these 
bonds were valued at $383 million,."’ but a large por- 
tion was later repurchased by Japanese investors. The 
US Treasury census of 1943 estimated American-owned 
Japanese securities at $43.7 million 


American business investments in Japan before the 
war were less than in China or the Philippines, amount- 
ing to about $47 million in 1936. These were distributed 
between selling agencies for American products and 
plants manufacturing electrical equipment, automobiles, 
and chemicals. The Japanese government, while punc- 
tually remitting interest on its bonds, prevented the 
American parent companies from transferring a large 
part of the earnings of their subsidiaries. 

Since September 1945, the United States has pro- 
vided substantial aid to the Japanese civilian economy, 
reaching $1,400 milhon by the end of the fiscal year 
148-49." New investments of private capital in Japan's 
key industries by private companies which were affiliated 
with them before the war have frequently been rum- 
ored. The recent visit to Japan of SCAP’s special eco- 
nomic ad... slarold F. Sheets, and that of William 
H. Draper, former Under-Secretary of the Army and 
now vice-president of Dillon, Reed & Co,, revived 
speculation about American investments in the Tadami 
River power development project.” e 

SO Callis, of «it, p 104 

31 Lewis, op cat, p 655 

S2 Foreign Commerce Weetly, December 26, 1949, p. 3 

33 The Oriental Economist, January 7 and 14, 1950 
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New regulations concerning foreign investments in 
Japan, announced in January 149, were designed 
to broaden the scope of business activities permitted 
to foreigners and to allow limited acquisition of 
business properties where these contribute to Japan's 
economic rehabilitation.’ A Foreign Assets Committee 
was officially organized in March 1949. According to 
the Far East Trader,” the Japanese government has 
returned to foreign owners 707.9%) shares out of a 
total of 2,447,133 held by them as of December 7, 1941. 
Americans held 1,735,000 of this totai. 

Current thinking in Japan as to the benefits of foreign 
capital is by no means unanimously favorable. Those 
who approve of foreign capital would like to attract 
investors by eliminating sorne of the obstacies in the 
way of foreign investments, ic. high taxes, acute labor 
problems, anti-monopoly laws, and economic controls. 
Critics, on the other hand, question the advisability of 
relying on foreign investments as a cure-all, It is argued 
that construction projects could be financed by the 
funds now being released from the US Aid Counterpart 
Fund. As to preferential treatment for foreign in- 
vestors, one writer said: 


If because of the high rate of taxation forrign capital can- 
net be put to work in our country, the same reasoning should 
ale» apply to our own capital If instead of effecting 
such fundamental reform, legislation granting special 
favors to foreign capital is enacted, it would amount to 
return to the carly days of the Meiji Restoration when Japan 
had no autonomy over her customs system The present 
state of affairs indicates either sheer stupidity on the part of 
those concerned or unscrupulous degradation inte a mendicant 
frame of mind as a result of long years under military oc- 
cCupation. 


Loans to India 


Before World War II, India borrowed exclusively 
on the London market. The extent of American busi- 
ness enterprises in India in 1996 was estimated at $30 
million. A growing postwar interest in India has been 
manifested by three loans extended by the International 
Bank. In September 1949 the Bank lent $10 million to 
India for the importation of tractors and other equip- 
ment to clear farmlands. In August of the same year 
the Bank agreed to lend $34 million toward the impor- 
tation of some 650 locomotives from the United 
States." The third loan, $25 million, was announced 
in November 1949. It will finance construction of a 

34 Ibid, May 1949, pp. 14-20 

35 March 15, 1950, p 391 

%6 The Oriental Economia, January 14, 1950, pp. 32-33 

37 by Eugene R. Black, before the Annual Con- 
vention of the Samngs Bank Association of the State of Nex 
Yort (International Bank, October 25, 1949), pp. 7-8. 
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thermal power stauon, the first stage of the Damodar 
Valley project." 


Asien Attitudes Toward Foreign Capital 


The evident need of Far Eastern countries for in- 
vestments from abroad does not prevent them from 
considering such investrnents a mived blessing. Because 
of southeast Asa’s lack of experience in modern in- 
dustrial techniques, for example, the foreign entre- 
preneur himself often follows his capital to the area. 
His presence may account for the feeling that direct in- 
vestment is a mark of colonial status. 


undesirable features from the Chinese point of view. 
They were concentrated in the “settlements” of “con- 
eessions” of the treaty ports, removed from Chinese 
jurisdiction. Only a relatively small sum went into 
manufacturing, while the major portion went i 
real estate, banking, shipping, trading in the 
ports, mining, and public utilities Gradually the 

not 


mining, 
im the hands of foreigners whe end « larger part of 

38 Washington Pow, Nowember 79, 1949. (A further loan 
to India of $18,500,000 for electric power development in 
the Damodar Valley wat announced by the International 
Bank on April 18, 1950 —Ep) 

9° Lewis Lorwin, International Economic Development, 
Public Works end Other Problems (National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, October 1942), and im greater detail Remer, 
op a 


in China foreign capital was regarded as an in- 
strument of imperialien until the establishment of the 
National Government in 1927-28. Chinese government 
obliatons were associated with memories of lost war 
and anti-foreign upheavals, like the Sino-Japanese war 
indemnity of 1895 or the indemnity loans for the Boxer 
Rebellion of 1900. The railroad loans were surrounded 
by the “scramble for concessions” on the part of 
foreign powers. Private foreign investments also had 
ceptable with political strings attached, that foreign 
enterprise should be subject to Chinese law, and that 
Chinese should hold a majority control of the stock.” 
Foreign investments in partnership with Chinese capital, 
a like the China National Aviation Corp., 45 percent of 
which was owned by Pan-American Airways and the 
balance by the National Government, were looked upon 
with particular favor, 
Callis reports the view of a writer in Thailand which 
is said to surn up that country's attitude toward for- 
eign investments: 

: He estimated that the last consumer, the Siamese, pays 
SO percent more for imported merchandise than the foreign 
importer on the coast . On the other hand, turning to 
the country’s exporters, the Siamese does not, it is maintained, 
ect much more than meager wagre for his manual work in 


out of the country Bat in cam the foreigner accumu: 
lates hie capetel within the country there is the danger 
that portions of Siamese wealth and land may 
fall into the bande of foreigners with the possihility of ruth- 
amd inconmderste caploitation 
Semilar complaints have bern vowed by radicals and 
nom-radicals alike in Indochina 

The prewar attitude of Japan was increasingly op- 
posed to foreign investors, and legislative restrictions 
were placed on the operation of some foreign concerns 
It is interesting to note that forcign investments in 
Japan show the smallest proportion of direct invest- 
ments. This may be explained in part by Japan's obser- 
vation of the countries of southeast Asia, where direct 
investments and colonial status frequently go together 

India officially regards foreign investments as nec- 
emary because of zhe decrease in domestic saving and 
the large capital gequirements of industrial develop- 
ment. The goveniment has therefore abandoned its 
earlier plans for nationalizing industries within ten 
years.”' The Finance Minister stated recently that “Any 
considerable assistance in the way of capital from for- 
ust hereafter be looked for not in the 
interest bearing loans and bonds, but 


countries 
shape of fixed 
of equity capitas on the basis of just 
without 


in the shuape 


participation on strict business consideration 


any political strings attached to it _— 


Another 
is welcomed provided it includes no political strings 


example is Pakistan, where foreign capital 
According to a statement by ite Foreign Minister last 
June al types of investment are open to foragn cap- 
ital with the exception of a few key industries such as 
armament production.” The only restriction ts that 
the people of Pakistan must be given an opportunity 


to participate in the opening of their industries 


Divergent Interests 


These 
countries reflect the fact that foreign capital, by in- 


sttitudes on the part of investment-receiving 


treoducing modern technical skill into economically 


undeveloped countries, has created a divergency of in- 
terests between the foremgn community and the popula 
tion at large The interest of the foreign capitalist in 
colonial and semi-colomal areas often lies in the quick 
de velopment of a monoculture rather than in planned 
diversification of crops. He does bring modern equip 
ment and methods with him, but he is not necessarily 
concerned with enhancing the economic self-eufficiency 


of the country or in decreasing its dependence on the 


40 Calli, op of. p 75 
41D R Gadel, The 
Pacific Affairs, June 1949, p 
42 Pormge Commerce Weeily 
December 19, 1949 p 16 
49 News, June 


Fconome Prospect fer India 
April 3%, 1930, p 


12, 1949, p 339 


world market. The progress he brings is linked with in- 
security, inasmuch as colonial agnculture, specialized for 
expert, has been made vulnerable to fluctuations in 
international markets and trade cycles. In times of de- 
premon there » wholesale unemployrnent amorg native 
laborers, accentuated by the lack of internal purchasing 
power 

Thus arises the dilemma of underdeveloped areas: 
they are in dire need of capital, yet outside capital 
brings new and difficult problems which they are un- 
able to resolve. The demands of nationalism appear to 
be irreconcilable with the obligations of a borrower 

On the side of the investor, it seems unlikely that 
American underwriting of foreign securities will occur 
again on the scale of the 1920s.°* American investors 
have not forgotten the bitter taste of the depression of 
the 1930s, which was marked by defaults on foreign 
bonds, currency restrictions, expropriation of mineral 
industries, and other forms of discrimination against 
foreign capital There has been some evidence of a 
moderate outflow of direct investment capital to the 
Far East in the postwar period—about $58 million in 
1947.-but not on a scale to meet the foreign capital 
requirements of the area. 


New Guarantees Asked 

There are a variety of steps that could be taken to 
encourage private international investments. On the 
part of capital-importing countries these would have 
to include political, fiscal, and administrative reforms 
and the guarantee of transferability of future payments 
of dividends, interest, and principal on new investments 
As for the capital-exporting country, there are efforts 
on the part of the United States government to protect 
American investors in forrign countries against risks 
of confiscation and expropriation or seizure, through 
non-convertibility, of returns on their investments, It 
has been proposed that the Export-Import Bank under- 
take, in consultation with the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial Problems, an 
experimental program for the guarantee of American 
private capital newly invested in productive enterprises 
which contribute to economic development in under- 
developed arcas.** 

The Charter of the International Trade Organization 
includes what has been termed the beginning of an 
international investment code, setting forth terms and 
conditions regulating foreign investments in the ter- 


44 In 1926 this underwriting amounted to $92! million; in 
1927, $1,114 million; in 1928, $1,019 million (The United 
States in the World Economy, op cit. Table IT.) 

45 Point Four, op cit. A bill to amend the Export-Import 
Bank Act toward this end has been reported favorably out of 
committee and will go to the floor of Congress during the 
present session 
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ritories of member governments. The prince 
of disagreement im writing such a code has been 


could be created in borrowing countries a climate con- 
ducive to private investment, the United States, the 
only country with sufficient capital, might, by lending 
in Far Eastern countries, bring us a step closer to 
world prosperity and a permanent peace. If private in- 
vestment is lacking or insufficient as it is now, the 
job that needs to be done in the Far East will probably 
have to be accomplished through direct aid by the 
United States government or indirectly through loans 
by the International Bank. 


Ceylon, a Prosperous 

Dominion 
O* Fesauary 4, 1950, three weeks after the Com- 

monwealth Foreign Ministers’ Conference at (Col- 
ombo, Ceylon celebrated the second anniversary of its 
independence. Two years before, this tropical island, 
inhabited by about seven million people and occupying 
a strategic location off the southern tip of India, be- 
came a self-governing Dominion within the British 
Com:nonwealth.’ Self-government for Ceylon and Bur- 
ma came within six months of the transfer of power in 
India, and was part of the same process. But of the four 
independent nations which emerged as a result of the 
British Labor Government's decision to withdraw from 
India, only Ceylon has made the transition from col- 
onial status without serious strife and disorder. 

Ceylon has been more fortunate than India, Pakistan 
or Burma. Unlike Burma, it did not suffer devastation 
and the disruption of orderly government during the 
war. Although it has its minorities, it has not ex- 
penenced the acute communal strife which created so 
many difficulties for India and Pakistan, nor has it suf- 
fered, like the Indian subcontinent, from the economic 
disruption and political fricpon which were the con- 
sequences of partition, Moreover, Ceylon has probably 
the highest standard of living and the highest per- 
centage of literacy of any country in southeast Asia 
It has its social problems, but they are less acute than 
those of many of its neighbors. 

Ceylon’s economy is dependent upor it plantation 
crops-—tea, rubber, and coconuts Tea is by far the most 
important, for it contributes about 60 percent of the 

1 See E. Burke Inlow, “The Constitution of Ceylon.” 
Par Eastern Survey, April 6, 1949 
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total value of the island's export The export of these 
plantation crops provides the forcign ew hange = 
ts, 


which Cevion sys food, manufactured 


from as far afield as Brazil, but the island faced a cri- 
tical food shortage until large quantities of wheat 
flour began to come in from Australia. 

Before the war, Ceylon was hard hit by the slump 
in prices of argicultural products, as were other coun- 
tries whose economies depended on agricultural ex- 
ports. The rubber and tea industries were faced with a 
constant threat of overproduction, and production was 
controlled by international agreements, With the com- 
ing of the war, demand increased rapidly, and prices 
began to rise, Tea prices did not, however, merease as 
much as they would have under competitive conditions 
The British government (Britain is normally the chief 
buyer of Ceylon tea) undertook to purchase all available 
supplies, and raised prices slowly, But since the end 
of this control, prices have advanced rapidly, and in 
the past two years they have reached all-time highs. 


Uncertain Future for Rubber 

During the war there was a great demand for rub- 
ber, and after the Japanese occupation of Malaya and 
Indonesia, Ceylon was one of the few sources of 
natural rubber left to the Allies. Prices were controlled, 
but had to be increased considerably (160 percent 
between 1958 and 1945) in order to stimulate produc- 
tion to the maximum, Since the end of the war, how- 
ever, prices have declined. Production has revived 
remarkably in Malaya and Indonesia, and the United 
States, which is the princaapal buyer of rubber, has 
developed a considerable synthetic rubber industry. 
The future of Ceylon's rubber market is therefore un- 
certain. The coconut trade has experienced a boom in 
recent year, with copra and other coconut products 
selling at record proes because of the worldwide warcity 
of fats and oils 

The prees of Ceylon's impors have also increased 
sharply The food ball in 1948 was nearly five times 
what it was ten years earlier, and other imports are 
alo expensive Even so, because of the high prices re- 


un- 
con- other necessities like coal and ofl. There are few fac- 
flicting views of potential lenders and borrowers have tories in the country. Most manufactured goods are 
proved largely unsuccessful. unported from Great Britain, other Commonwealth 
If this problem could be surmounted, and if there countries, and the United States. Ceylon grows only 
a fraction of its food requirements. Rice » the main 
staple, and les than a third of the rice consumed & 
produced at home. The remainder is imported from 
Burma, Egypt, Thailand, and other countries of 
southeast Asia. During the war, when the Japancer 
occupied southeast Awa, rice imports from these coun- 
tries were cut off, and the Ceylonese were hard put to 
ry was obtained 


ceived for its export products, the country has en- 
joyed prosperity since the war It & one of the few 
countries in the sterling blo which does not have a 
dollar shortage, for Ceylon tea earns more dollars in the 
United States than the country normally spends on 
imports from America. Colombo stores are full of un- 
ported articles of all kinds. The streets are crowded 
with British cars, postwar models, and there is no 
rationing of gasoline 

The Ceylonese are very conscious of the need to 
utilize the present opportunity for unproving social 
and economic conditions in the island. The social serv- 
ices, already extensive in: companson with those of 
neighboring countries, are being modernized and ex- 
tended to cover an increasing number of people. In 
the economic sphere, the major effort is being directed 
toward opening lands and improving the 
methods of peasant agriculture. The difficulty of secur- 
ing food imports in wartime, and the high food prices of 
the postwar years, have brought home to the Ceylonese 
the urgent necessity of growing more of their food at 
home. Self-sufficiency in food has become a popular 
economic objective. Ceylon has large tracts of land 
which can be developed for intensive cultivation by 
clearing the jungle and extending irrigation facilities, 
and the govermment is undertaking to develop these 
lands schemes is the 


up 


Chief among its reclamation 


Gal-Oya project, combining irrigation and water pow- 
er, which when completed in 1953 will irrigate about 


100,000 acres of land and generate 9,000 kilowatts of 
electricity, Work on the project is progressing rapidly 
under the direction of an American engineering firm 

But at the present rate of progress it does not appear 
likely that dependence on food imports will decrease 
in the near future, for the population of the island i 
growing rapidly. It increased at the rate of 1.7 percent 
a year between 1931 and 1946, and the rate of increase 
is higher now. The projected rate of development of 
new lands is barely sufficient to keep pace with the 
growth of population. 
Coalition Government 

The present government of Ceylon is a coalition 
of several nationalist groups and independents, an: 
is considered rightist in character. But a very large 
part of the country’s ecomomy is already state-con- 
trolled The state owns the railways, all comrouni- 
cations systems, and a number of factories, and con- 
trols a large part of the machinery of distribution 
Distribution of basic foodstuffs like nce is regulated 
by the rationing authorities 
cooperative organization handles another large sect) 
of the distributive Most foodstuffs are im- 
ported by the government iteelf, other 


while the scrm-official 


trade 
imports are 


regulated by import control, foreign exchange control, 
and high tariffs. Exports of the major plantation prod- 
vew are handled by bulk-purchase agreements be- 
tween Ceylon and the purchasing governments, and by 
export controls. The swing to the left will not mean 
as radical « change in Ceylon as it would in countries 
where state control is less extensive 


Ceylon's Left Wing 

There are three main left-wing groups in the coun- 
try: two groups of Trotskyites and the Communists 
(culled Stalinists here). Together they hold about 
20 seats in a Parliament of 97, two-thirds of the 20 
being held by Trotskyites. Ceylon is of course too small 
to resist the tide of Communism if the other coun- 
tries of Asia are swept by it, But left to itself, the coun- 
try is more than likely to adopt the British type of 
Socialism, rather than Communism. The traditions of 
British liberalism and democracy are very strong. The 
Ceylonese have a great respect for individual merit 
and scholarship, which may be due in part to the Bud- 
dhist religion. It is noteworthy that the leaders of the 
two Trotskyite groups have doctorates from the Uni- 
versity of London, and they are respected perhaps more 
for their scholarship than for their political doctrines. 

The chief problems of the country are those com- 
mon to all countnes dependent upon exports of agri- 
cultural products. During the thirties, Ceylon suffered 
severely from depressed agricultural prices. Prices have 
been good in recent years, but the possibility of over- 
production and falling prices in the near future cannot 
be ruled out. The country must step up its efforts to re- 
duce imports of food. Unfortunately the opportunities 
for expansen of manufacturing industry are limited 
Mineral resources are meager; there is no coal or oil, 
only small quantities of iron ore, and no known 
deposits of non-ferrous metals. Also the home market 
for consumer goods industries is small. But there is 
scope for some industries using local raw materials like 
rubber and coconut products, and operated by water 
power, which is abundant. Forestry, fishing and the 
tourist trade have also bright prospects for develop- 
ment. 

About two-thirds of the population of Ceylon are Sin- 
halese, a people of mixed blood who trace their origin 
to northern India. Most of them are Buddhists, and 
their language, Sinhalese, is closely allied to Sanskrit 
and Pali The two main minonties are the Ceylon 
Tamils and the Indians. The Ceylon Tamils are 
descendants of people who have for centuries been 
moving into Ceylon from southern India; they are 
closely related to the Tamils of south India, both 
racially and culturally. The majority of the Indians are 
Tamils from southern India who work on the tea 
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and rubber estate. They were brought in by the 
European cstate-cwners because they were cheaper 
and more hard-working than the Sinhalese. The Ceylon 


their citizenship rights has raised much controversy. 
But the issue is not such that it cannot be solved, given 
VISHWAMBHAR NATH 


Dr. Nath, an Indian, received his doctor's degree at the 
University of Maryland and is now Lecturer in Geography at 
the University of Ceylon. 


ARMY AIDS JAPANESE TO STUDY IN U.S. 


In March 1950, 207 Japanese and two Ryukyu Island- 
ers were traveling or studying in the United States 
under the auspices of the Department of the Army's 
Reorientation Program. The object of this program, 
which operates in Austria as well, is to give the people 
of these areas a clearer idea of democracy and how it 
functions. A million and a half dollars have been ap- 
propriated for this purpose in the fiscal year 1950. 
Moving pictures, radio, exhibits, and public discussions, 
as well as the printed word, are used as media. 


The object of the Interchange of Persons Program, 
which is part of this larger scheme, is to give selected 
persons from the area a chance to observe at first hand 
conditions in the United States. The persons chosen 
fall into two categories, national leaders in varioux 
walks of life, and students. The “nationa! leaders” will 
spend several months in the United States, traveling 
and studying developments in their particular fields 
The fields covered range from politics, journalism, 
finance, and education to medicine, mining geology, 
and forest entomology. The students will receive schol- 
arships in American colleges. Six thousand Japanese stu- 
dents applied for the perhaps 100 scholarships that will 
be available. Many private and public agencies in this 
country, including the Institute of International Edu- 
cation and the Commission on Occupied Areas of the 
American Council on Education, are cooperating in 
the program. 


NEW IPR PUBLICATION 
NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE TAIPING 
REBELLION. By Teng Cambridge, Har. 
vard University Pres, issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950. 132 pp. paper. $1.75 
A bibliographical survey of modern histoncal studies made 
in China and cleewhere on this subject 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA | 


AMERICAN-RUSSIAN RELATIONS IN THE FAR EAST. 
By Pauline Tompkins New York: Macmillan, 1949. 426 
Pp, mage $5 00 
This significant contribution is perfectly timed in publica 

tien to meet present needs It offers new details in old mye 

teries, and new clues to portents and events in the Far East. 
For half a century the American peblic has been aware of 

Japan as the chief antagonist to our official policy of preserv- 

ing China agains foreign domination. This is the first 

mented presentation of the American-Russian rivalry 
ends in the 
W 


of Japan to World Wer 1. Part I, 
ries the story of rivalry from the intervention 
1918, to the American recognition of Soviet Rusia in 


ply with equal force today 

tions of intervention and of recognition rmapprar 

to Coremunist China Part Ill, Fraite ef Recognition, 
War, and of Anarchy, & an interpretative 

diplomacy leading to World War Il and its 

Dr. Tompkins’ judgments on recent ; 
be savored from cxcerpts taken from their 
the following 

“In emence, our aid to Nanking was conceived of as 
a future ally in potential American-Seviet conflict” (p. 

“In sum, it appears thet Japan has been viewed by 
sponsible American officials not as « potential future enemy, 
but as a potential future ally” (p. 302) 

“In summary, the existence of 

Japan can be guaranteed only if it ls to the joint interest of 
the Sevier Union and the United States” (p. 307). 


Tamils and the Indians each form about 10 w 12 Lt 
percent of the population. There is no serious minority 
problem at the present time, although there has been 
some feeling against the Indians and the question of 
verdict: Nemesis of the balance of power syaem. Another 
ee verdict might be Nemesis of American foreign policy whens 
inspired by idealien but formulated ad bee and unsup- 
ported by readiness to use force 

The work (based on Dr Tompkins’ doctoral dissertation) 
is divided into three parts. Part I presents the tradition of 
friendship between the United States and Russia, when they 
were remote from cach other, 1800-70, the beginning of 
rivalry at the end of the nineteenth century, and the expansion 

ar 

1933. 
This section, containing brilliantly written chapter on the in- 
tervention, is based largely on archivel materials in the 
State Department The lessons derived from the lack of 
coordination between our diplomatic and military arms ap- 

“The sa@nificance of the record, therefore, lies in the 
proof it gives of the inability of the sovercign state system to 
promote international security... Thus « balance of power 
policy is pot a static condition which can be attained and 

held, but « dynamic, ceaseless process of mancuvering—« 
continual cold war” (pp. 336-7) 

“Therefore, a positive current policy for us might perhaps 
include, among others, these two points: First, a sharp re- 
membrance at all times of the true character of the game 
of balance of power . Second, a determination w oe 
the Unived Nations evolve into a world government within 
this century” (p. 338) 

Dr Tompkins tempers her severe criticians by admitting 
that the “hungry master,” balance of power, is the “only 

" 


for their protection in an anarchic 


to comeuit their country to an international order in which 
law govern nations” 

One could wish that Dr Teempkins had acknowledged that 
Bolshevik expansion has controlied the time table since 
World War Il, and that the American government has been 
engaged in a sincere effort w use the United Nations to the 
maximum extent posible in this period of history 

That sskie, this in a meaty volume, resulting from close 
«rutiny of official records, and presented in vigorous style 
Its challenging convictions make it a “must” for students 
of world politica 
Harvard Univernty HOPPER 
A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE PHILOSOPHY. By 

Fung Yu-lan Edited by Derk Bodde New York: Mac- 

millan, 1948. 368 pp. $5.00 


As the editor points out in his introduction, this ib the 
first book in English on the history of Chinese philowphy 
that « comprehensive and systematic, popular in style but sub- 
sandal in content Earlier, De Bodde translated the firs 
volume of Fung’s A History of Chinese Philosophy, published 
in Chines: in 1951. He is now translating its second volume, 
which appeared in Chinese in 1934. The work under re- 
view, however, is not an abridgment of these two volumes, 
but a new attempt to cover the entire subject for the general 
English-speaking public 

The twenty-eight chapters of this book give a brief an- 
of the background of the different Chinese philo- 
mphic schools, including the moralistic Confucianiam, neo- 
Confucianiam, activistic Mohists, quictisnc Taoists, nro- 
Taoists, the Legalists, the Coamologists, and the Chinese 
Buddhists. The author's emphasis is on systems of ideas ruther 
than on their historical development 

Fung Yu-lan studied under both Dewey and Woodbridge 
Inspired by the former, he turned out to be a pragmatic man, 
and under the latter he became an idealistic philosopher 
His friendship with Chiang Kai-shek apparently ied him to 
adopt a philosophic dualim, to believe in the original co- 
existence of matter and mind and to uphold Nature and 
“Realism” as the two basic factors of life Later he slipped 
further into what may be called an ultra-Platonic realism, 
and stepped from nro-Confucianiem into the mystician of 
some of the Taoist schools, which beliewed that Reason was 
abowe Nature. It was under this influence that A Short History 
of Chinese Philosophy was written CHEN HAN-SENO 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE CASE OF GENERAL YAMASHITA By A Frank 
Reel Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 324 pp 
$400 
The author, a member of defense counsel in the trial of 

Yamashita before an American military commission in Manila 

in 1945, holds that the charge against the General was im- 

properly made and prosecuted He discusses the Iegal issues 

involved, including the question of a commanding general's 
responsibility for atrocities committed by his troops, and 
describes in detail the course of Vamashita’s appeal to its 
final rejection by a majority decision of the United States 
Supreme Court 
92 


MODERN CHINA: 4 Bibliographical Guide te Chinen 
Works, 1898-1937. By John King Pairbank and Kwang- 
ching Lin. Cambridge, Mam: Harvard University Pres 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies), 1950. 608 pp. §7.50. 
With a few excepmems, the works listed are in the Chincse- 

Japancee Library maintained by the Harvard-Yeoching Ie- 

stitute The entries are accompanied by critical annotations. 


JAPANESE PRINTS OF THE LEDOUX COLLECTION. 
Sheretu to Teyotunt Catalogue by the owner (Louis 
Ledoux). Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. 180 
pp. 16 full-color plates, 45 half-tone. $25.00. 


HINDUISM By A.C. Bouquet. Leadon: Hutchinson's 
University Library, New York: Longmans, Green, 1950. 
pp $1.60 
Describing the various phases of Hinduism from 600 BC. 

to the Moslem inwevion, and the influence of more modern 

developments on the new India. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF UPLAND AREAS IN THE 
FAR EAST, Volume I Part I: China, by Pierre Gouros; 
Part Il, The Phihppines, by Joseph E. Spencer; Part 
Jepen, by Gleon T. Trewartha. New York: Institute of 
of Pacific Relations, 1949. 82 pp. paper. $1.00 
The first in a series of brief surveys on the present con- 

dition and powible future sienificance of upland areas in 

eastern and southeastern Asia 


TOPICS IN CHINESE LITERATURE. Ostlines and Bib- 
hographses By Jaroes Robert Hightower (Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Studies, Vol. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press, 1950. 130 pp. paper. $3.00 
These outlines, constructed to guide students in a historical 

survey of Chinese bterature, are devoted to various literary 

styles or genres-the classics, carly expository and narrative 
prose, fiction, drama, and so forth. Appended to each outline 
is a het of English, French, or German translations of typical 

Chinese works. An index supplies the characters for Chinese 

terms and proper names occurring in the teat. 
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devier left to nations 
world.” She makes this distinction, howewer, “The American 
people, in contrast w the Rumians, have im Cher power 


